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FRIENDS  IN  JAMAICA 


If  you  are  an  interested  stamp  collector,  you  have  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  beauty  of  the  bamboo-fringed  walk  pictured  on 
the  Jamaican  two  shilling  stamp,  you  have  been  reminded 
by  the  profile  of  King  George  VI  on  several  of  her  stamps 
that  Jamaica  is  a  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  on 
still  others  you  have  observed  penetratingiy  or  only  casually 
the  significance  of  the  Negro  carrying  on  his  head  bunches  of 
bananas  to  the  wharf  or  loading  sugar  cane  onto  wagons  which 
will  carry  it  to  the  coast.  This  is  scant  knowledge,  but  it  is  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  the  average  North  American  has  of 
the  charming  little  island  which  lies  so  near  the  heart  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Why  haven’t  we  known  more  about  this  neighbor  to 
the  south  of  us?  Its  remoteness  cannot  be  the  answer,  for  it 
is  only  1,300  miles  from  New  York  City,  less  than  half  as 
far  as  California  is  from  t  the  same  point.  Nor  does  this 
ignorance  come  from  any  lack  in  those  qualities  so  attractive 
to  a  tourist,  for  Jamaica  surpasses  better-known  Florida  and 
Bermuda  in  scenery  and,  except  in  the  lowlands,  in  climate  as 
well.  JTie  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Jamaica  has 
never  been  promoted  as  Florida  and  other  resorts  have  been. 

This  ignorance  now  is  in  a  fail  way  to  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Ford  Sidney  Olivier,  former  governor  of  the 
Island  says  in  his  The  Blessed  Island,  “The  attractions  of 
Jamaica  as  a  resort  for  tourists  are  being  now  energetically 
advertised  on  behalf  of  those  classes  of  her  population  who 
expect  to  make  profits  out  of  their  custom."  Having  known 
Jamaica  in  her  pristine  beauty,  when  her  individuality  was 
unaffected  by  tourist  influences,  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
that  the  more  it  tries  to  provide  the  pleasures  the  usual  tourist 
craves  “(night  clubs,  Tidos,’  etc.)  the  less  attractive  does  the 
'Blessed  Island’  become  to  those  who  most  profoundly  appre¬ 
ciate  her  character  and  her  people.’’  It  is  possible  that  among 
tourists  there  may  be  some  who,  like  church  people  working 
there,  will  become  interested  in  her  development  into  a  more 
normal,  self-sustaining,  useful  community,  for  any  study  of 
her  history,  her  resources  and  her  people  shows  this  to  be  her 
potential  destiny. 
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Jamaica  scene,  bananas,  breadfruit  and  cocoanui 


Present  war  conditions  have  brought  Jamaica  into  the 
limelight  as  she  was  transformed  into  an  out-post  of  defense 
for  the  Americas.  They  may  result,  too,  in  changing  her  status 
commercially  as  new  practice  in  commerce  and  marketing  de¬ 
velops.  The  chief  immediate  effect  of  the  war  upon  her  is 
the  curtailment  of  her  transportation  facilities  and  its  effect  on 
her  economically.  A  happy  corollary  of  this  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion  might  grow  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  Jamaicans  who, 
because  of  the  resultant  shortage  of  jobs  in  the  banana  planta¬ 
tions  at  home,  are  working  this  summer,  1943,  on  farms  in 
the  United  States.  If  these  9,000  laborers  and  their  Jamaican 
overseers  could  carry  back  with  them  new  concepts  of  living 
conditions  attainable  in  their  own  home  environment,  the  result 
might  give  an  impetus  to  new  life  in  their  homeland. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  shall  find  the  study  of  Jamaica 
interesting  and  profitable.  Primarily,  however,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  about  her  chances  for  development  as  a  Chrstian 
community  and  what  Friends  have  done  and  are  doing  to  help 
improve  conditions  under  which  people  there  can  work  out 
their  lives  more  abundantly.  All  that  is  said  here  will  have 
some  bearing  on  her  resources,  her  past  history,  her  indigenous 
characteristics  as  they  condition  her  growth  and  give  direction 
to  her  contribution  to  Christian  living. 
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Jamaica  is  a  small  island  only  144  miles  long  with  an 
average  width  of  about  35  miles.  This  makes  her  one-tenth 
the  size  of  Cuba  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  She  lies  90  miles  south  of  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba, 
540  miles  north  of  Panama,  and  over  4,000  miles  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  shape  resembles  that  of  a  turtle  with  the  head 
pointing  east,  the  short  feet  extending  but  slightly  beyond  its 
body,  and  the  stubby  tail  emerging  toward  the  west.  Moun¬ 
tains  form  the  shell-back,  for  Jamaica  is  covered  in  seven- 
eighths  of  its  surface  with  forest-clad  ranges  piled  in  artless 
profusion,  majestically  picturesque  and  marked  with  sudden, 
steep  gorges  and  roaring  waterfalls,  fertile  uplands  and  grassy 
pastures.  The  climate,  except  in  the  lowlands,  where  it  is  hot 
and  subject  to  infrequent  earthquakes  and  occasional  hurricanes, 
is  almost  perfect.  The  air  is  crystal  clear,  the  waters  surround¬ 
ing  the  island  are  transparent  and  opalescent,  and  the  flowers, 
birds,  and  trees  are  a  delight  even  to  those  with  only  a  passing 
interest  in  nature’s  miracles.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  in  his  Jamaica 
of  Today  writes,  “As  the  approaching  voyager  gazes  upon  the 
lush  valleys,  the  surf-washed  beaches,  the  rugged  sea-worn 
crags,  the  endless  rows  of  palms,  and  the  majestic  mountains  of 
this  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  island  appears  like 
an  earthly  paradise.”  J.  Merle  Davis  in  his  The  Church  in  the 
New  Jamaica  says,  “Few  islands  in  the  world  rival  the  physical 
beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  of  Jamaica.  Nature  has  lavishly 
endowed  it  with  grand  mountains,  undulating  uplands,  rush¬ 
ing  torrents,  golden  beaches,  and  luxuriant  foliage,  while  its 
fertile  soils  and  bounteous  rainfall  create  ideal  agricultural 
conditions." 

A  North  American  in  Jamaica  will  find,  as  he  does  in 
England,  that,  while  he  is  in  a  foreign  country,  there  is  much 
to  make  him  feel  at  home.  He  can  use  his  native  tongue,  though 
English  spoken  there  is  somewhat  corrupted  by  the  usage  of 
the  uneducated  masses.  He  may  use  American  money,  though 
English  coin  is  in  evidence;  and  he  will  feel  a  bond  of  sympathy 
with  a  country  which  has  had  a  common  heritage  with  him  in 
historical  background.  Columbus  introduced  each  country  to 
the  old  world — Jamaica  in  1494.  The  Spanish  settlers  he 
brought  to  both  found  friendly  Indians  in  possession,  whom 
they  robbed  and  pillaged  till,  in  Jamaica,  they  were,  through 
cruelty  and  disease,  completely  exterminated  by  15  80.  The 
lovely  name  Xaymaca  (Shaymaca)  “Land  of  many  rivers’’ 
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remains  as  an  eternal  remembrance  of  those  unfortunate  people. 
Both  introduced  African  Negroes  as  slaves  in  Jamaica  to  replace 
the  Indian  slaves.  Both  suffered  from  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
the  period  of  adjustment  following  its  abolition.  Jamaica’s 
proclamation  of  freedom  in  1  833  preceding  that  of  the  United 
States  by  over  thirty  years.  In  both  countries  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  out  by  the  English.  This  took  place  on  the  Island 
ir  1  655. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  backgrounds,  and  it 
is  a  difference  which  has  had  calamitous  effects  in  the  economic, 
cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  Jamaica,  is  the  fact  that  the 
English  immigrant  to  the  United  States  early  severed  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  mother  country,  while  the  English  immigrant  to 
Jamaica,  excepting  a  small  group,  used  the  new  land  as  a  place 
in  which  to  make  a  fortune  to  be  used  in  building  up  his  estate 
in  England,  to  which  he  continued  to  pay  devoted  allegiance. 

It  was  the  sugar  industry  that  turned  the  fateful  trick. 
The  earliest  colonists  came  with  the  intention  of  building 
permanent  new  homes  and  many  of  them  did  establish  beau¬ 
tiful  estates.  Various  types  of  agriculture,  the  chief  industry, 
were  begun,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  great  opportunity 
for  prosperity  lay  in  the  sugar  industry  and  great  numbers  of 
colonists,  intrigued  with  the  prospect  of  material  wealth,  turned 
over  their  plantations  entirely  to  that  occupation  and,  leaving 
agents  in  charge,  returned  home  to  live  comfortably  on  their 
fortunes. 

"If  sugar  had  not  become  the  chief  staple  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  island,"  to  quote  Lord  Olivier,  "it  would  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  have  become  the  home  of  many  thousands  of  Englishmen 
and  men  of  English  ancestry  who,  in  farming  occupations  and 
the  cultivation  of  what  are  now  called  minor  products,  would 
have  founded  a  colony  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  on 
the  American  continent."  However,  "a  large  body  of  colonists 
remained,  whose  ranks  were  continually  augmented,  who  sought 
to  bring  with  them  all  that  was  precious  in  the  social  life  of 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  who  would  in  time 
have  made  Jamaica  what  their  countrymen  were  making  of  the 
New  States  of  America.  T  his  was  not  to  be.  Colonists  gave 
place  to  sugar  planters.  Sugar  planters  required  slaves,  and 
gradually  the  island  became  a  mighty  aggregation  of  canefields, 
in  which  Negroes  toiled  and  white  men  were  the  taskmasters." 
This  is  the  leaven  that  always  worked  through  the  welter  of 
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corruption,  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy  and  low  morals  which 
were  the  concomitants  of  the  slavery  system.  “High  standards 
of  principle,’’  we  are  told,  “have  never  been  unrepresentd  or 
their  profession  and  respect  openly  repudiated  in  the  public  life 
of  the  island,  even  when  practice  has  been  most  corrupt.” 

This  group,  the  highest  class  as  classes  are  known  in 
Fngland,  next  to  the  governor  appointed  by  the  English  Crown, 
is  the  core  of  good  breeding  and  fine  culture  still  found  there. 
It  is  a  small  but  intelligent  group  of  planters  and  owners  of 
estates  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  their  employees 
and  with  conditions  in  the  island  generally. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  landowners  returned  to  England 
they  introduced  the  system  of  landlord  absenteeism,  the  evils 
of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  In  order  to  pay  the  re¬ 
quired  revenue  to  their  proprietors  the  agents  resorted  to  cruel 
means  to  extract  all  possible  labor  from  the  slaves  and  to  dis¬ 
honest  practices  in  appropriating  fair  fortunes  for  themselves. 
Limited  space  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  the  slaves 
under  these  circumstances  but  two  or  three  significant  facts 
should  be  considered.  The  slaves  were  brought  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  dominant  group  among  them  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  innate  dependence  on  superstition  and  magic, 
deep  emotionalism,  basic  need  for  rhythmic  expression  in  song 
and  dance,  aversion  to  suppression.  They  were  essentially 
iiresponsible  and  undisciplined,  psychic  and  childlike — an  easy 
prey  to  their  hard  taskmasters — the  overseer  and  the  pocomama 
and  obeah  priests  who  accompanied  them  from  Africa.  These 
traits  are  still  inherent  in  the  Jamaican  Negroes.  Their  religion 
— the  religion  of  the  white  man  was  forbidden  them  by  the 
absentee  landlord — was  and  still  tends  to  be  pocomania  and 
obeah  practice.  Pocomania  is  a  remnant  of  the  Ashanti  dance 
and  is  the  basis  of  modern  tendency  toward  an  emotional  type  of 
religion  which  calls  for  shouting,  dancing,  rolling  on  the  floor, 
and  similarly  indulging  in  emotionalism  which  incapacitates 
its  victims  physically  and  mentally.  Obeah,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  they  practice  at  the  same  time,  though  the  two  are  in  no 
wise  similar,  is  built  on  Ashanti  belief  in  witchcraft  and  gives 
virtual  power  over  life  and  death  to  the  priest  practicing  it. 
He  can  cast  a  spell  on  any  individual,  so  the  Negroes  believe, 
that  hinders  or  ensures  that  person’s  success.  It  is  obvious  what 
such  a  belief  can  do. 
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It  was  practised  secretly  originally.  Certain  excessive 
manifestations  of  the  pocomania  worship  have  since  been  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  as  they  served  to  exaggerate  some  traits  by 
which  the  people  have  been,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  still 
are,  governed.  The  problem  of  transferring  allegiance  from 
these  practices  to  worshipful  knowledge  of  God  is  a  stupendous 
task  and  can  be  effected  only  with  the  building  up  of  self- 
respect,  of  more  healthful  living  conditions,  or  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  in  music  and  other  forms  of  art,  of  education  in  the  three 
R’s,  and  in  better  moral  standards.  Missionaries,  Government, 
and  other  constructive  agencies  working  in  Jamaica  for  over  a 
hundred  years  have  made  slow  but  sure  progress  toward  this 
goal. 

The  continuous  importation  of  slaves  and  the  practice  of 
absenteeism  by  land-owners  are  responsible  for  the  significant 
fact  that  Negroes  developed  so  great  a  predominance  in  the 
population  of  Jamaica.  Including  mulattos,  at  the  present  time 
they  comprise  98  per  cent  of  its  1,250,000  people,  as  compared 
with  27  per  cent  in  Cuba.  The  remaining  two  per  cent  of  East 
Indians,  Chinese,  English  and  Jews  are  too  small  a  group  to 
exert  any  great  developing  influence.  This  places  Jamaica  in  a 
unique  position  and  creates  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  which 
the  churches  and  other  agencies  are  striving  to  overcome. 

When  emancipation,  proclaimed  the  most  important  event 
in  Jamaica’s  history,  came  in  1833  largely  through  the  efforts 
cf  church  people,  the  prosperity  of  the  island  fell,  since  the  sugar 
industry  was  dependent  on  slave  labor.  Prosperity  returned 
somewhat  when  it  was  found  that  climate  and  soil  were  well- 
adapted  to  banana  production,  and  for  many  years  that  has 
been  the  main  industry.  Sugar  raising,  however,  is  still  one 
of  the  leading  occupations.  Emancipation  brought  to  the  freed 
slaves  advantages  with  which  they  were  ill-prepared  to  cope. 
Having  been  subject  to  crowding  into  one-room  huts,  they  had 
never  learned  what  decent,  normal  family  life  is  and  continued 
to  live  in  this  unhealthful,  immoral  way. 

When  freedom  brought  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a 
bit  of  land,  of  establishing  a  family,  and  building  up  independ¬ 
ence,  there  was  no  incentive  to  spur  them  into  the  struggle. 
Public  opinion  openly  favored  promiscuous  living;  the  low 
economic  status  forbade  weddings  which  must  be  showy  to 
meet  the  prevalent,  inexorable  custom:  and  schooling  had  not 
yet  come  within  reach.  Men  shifted  from  one  locality  to  an- 
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other,  as  the  mood  or  a  new  job  appealed  to  them,  lightly 
throwing  off  responsibility  for  one  family  to  enter  recklessly 
into  another  illegal  union  somewhere  else.  The  inevitable  result 
was  widespread  illegitimacy,  illiteracy,  and  malnutrition.  And 
these  are  among  the  problems  afflicting  the  colony  at  the  present 
time.  The  per  cent  of  illegitimacy  in  1937  was  71.7  per  cent. 
Illiteracy  in  1938  was  estimated  at  50  per  cent.  These  high 
percentages  are  cause  for  discouragement  but  not  for  despair. 
Both  the  Church  and  the  Government  are  struggling  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicaps. 

Both  the  church  and  the  government  are  struggling  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  a  civilization  filled  with  problems 
left  by  a  system  of  slave  ownership.  During  former  years 
such  men  as  Norman  Manley,  recognized  as  one  of  the  seven 
best  barristers-at-law  in  the  British  Empire,  the  late  J.  A.  G. 
Smith,  lawyer,  liberal  reformer  and  promoter  of  a  new  con- 
sitution  which  gives  adult  suffrage,  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Allen, 
legislative  representative  and  advocator  of  better  education,  land 
settlement  and  labor  relations,  have  come  from  under  an  in¬ 
herited  yoke  of  slavery  to  give  Jamaica  a  new  outlook  in  life. 

Friends  have  also  given  outstanding  leaders  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  of  the  country.  Ivan  Parboosingh  taught  at 
Happy  Grove  School  for  a  short  time.  Today,  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Jamaica — the  only  one  of  that 
type  in  the  island  and  the  second  in  recognized  importance  of 
all  the  hospitals.  Harold  Ballysingh,  a  graduate  of  Happy 
Grove  School,  is  one  of  the  two  Crown  Prosecutors,  the  high¬ 
est  legal  officials  of  the  island.  Lenworth  Jacobs,  also  a 
graduate  of  Happy  Grove,  is  the  head  of  a  parish  hospital. 
Ruby  Mornan  Meredith,  former  teacher  at  Happy  Grove  and 
first  principal  of  Friends  College,  is  today  the  supervisor  of 
infant  schools  and  needle-work  of  all  the  government  and 
private  schools  of  the  island.  All  these  are  Friends  and  are 
associated  with  the  Kingston  meeting. 

The  Church  of  England  was  established  in  the  colony 
in  1  662  but  its  obligation  was  to  the  educated  English  white 
planters  and  officials;  it  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  slaves. 
Planters,  except  for  that  better,  small  group  mentioned  earlier, 
opposed  education  and  Christianity  for  their  slaves,  fearing  to 
create  among  them  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot.  Also,  many 
of  the  clergy  themselves  were  corrupt  and  exerted  an  evil  in- 
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fluence  on  their  communities.  By  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  however,  other  church  groups  with  real 
missionary  interest  established  a  goodly  number  of  Christian 
mission  enters.  The  Moravians  came  first  in  1  754.  1  o  them  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  attempting  to  provide  a  common  water 
supply  in  districts  subject  to  drought.  That  is  one  example  of 
the  practical  side  of  mission  work.  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Friends,  too,  gained  an  early  foothold  on  the  island.  The 
Quaker  doctrines  inaugurated  by  George  Fox  spread  to  other 
countries  and  became  rather  general  throughout  Jamaica,  so 
that  when  on  tour  in  the  Caribbean  countries  and  the  United 
States,  he  visited  Jamaica  in  1671  for  the  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  Friends  there,  he  found  large  numbers,  according  to  one 
source  9,000,  of  them.  "There  was  great  convincement  in  the 
Island,”  he  says,  “and  many  received  the  truth;  some  of  whom 
were  people  of  account  in  the  world.  We  had  many  meetings 
there  which  were  large  and  very  quiet.”  But  no  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  was  effected  and  eventually  all  trace  of  this  great 
early  work  died  out. 

Friends,  however,  have  always  been  drawn  toward  under¬ 
privileged  or  unjustly-treated  people  and  in  1881  Evi  Sharpless, 
backed  by  his  own  yearly  meeting  in  Iowa,  carried  out  his 
desire  to  go  to  Jamaica  on  an  evangelistic  mission.  After 
working  with  other  denominations,  he  became  convinced  that 
Friends  should  organize  their  own  work  there.  With  the  eager 
encouragement  of  people  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  with 
the  support  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  whose  interest  had  been 
aroused  by  the  stirring  plea  of  William  Marshall,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  home  one  year  after  accompanying  Evi  Sharpless  to 
Jamaica,  the  resolution  contained  in  the  following  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  adopted:  “Resolved  that  in  view 
of  the  need  of  mission  work  in  Jamaica,  the  time  has  come  for 
Friends  to  establish  a  mission  there,  and  we  recommend  that 
Friends  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  consider  that  their  special  field.” 
So  began  in  1881  Friends'  organized  missionary  work  in 
Jamaica. 

From  Hector's  River,  a  little  town  near  the  extreme  eastern 
tip  of  the  island,  the  work  spread  chiefly  north  and  west,  mainly 
along  the  coastal  area,  until  today  it  includes  approximately  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  colony.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
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region  may  be  divided  into  four  sections.  Eastern  Division  in¬ 
cludes  Amity  Hall  meeting.  Seaside  meeting  and  Happy  Grove 
School,  and  Long  Road;  the  Central  Division  on  the  coast 
north  includes  Port  Antonio,  Burlington,  Fellowship  (or 
West) ,  Cascade,  Spicy  Grove,  Orange  Bay,  Orange  Hill  (dis¬ 
continued  in  1  940) ,  Buff  Bay;  North  Division  includes  Albany, 
Quaker  Hill  (formerly  Trinity),  Bell  field ,  and  Highgate;  and 
Kingston,  on  the  south  coast,  maintains  a  Friends  meeting  and 
center. 

In  response  to  the  eager  request  of  the  people  in  Hector's 
River  that  a  mission  be  established  there,  Evi  Sharpless  in  1885 
sought  help  from  Friends  in  the  States.  This  netted  a  chapel 
building,  a  mission  cottage,  and  some  furnishings  which  were 
shipped  from  Boston  via  Port  Antonio.  Impelled  by  profound 
faith  in  the  rightness  of  the  undertaking,  Evi  Sharpless  ob¬ 
tained  a  gift  of  land  from  a  landowner  who  had  determined 
never  to  assist  the  Quakers  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Jamaica.  With 
the  mission  well-started,  the  chapel  dedicated  and  clear  of  debt, 
Evi  Sharpless  returned  home  having  spent  in  ad  about  five  years 
in  this  new  enterprise.  J  he  chapel  was  named  Seaside,  a  term 
which  has  since  been  used  to  include  the  mission  home,  the 
school,  and  Amity  Hall  which  is  situated  about  five  miles  south 
of  Hector’s  River. 

Evi  Sharpless  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Arthur  H.  Swift,  a 
New  England  young  Friend  who  had  been  impressed  earlier, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  colony,  with  its  need  for  workers.  He 
inaugurated  the  preacher-teacher  combination  of  service  which 
has  since  continued  in  practice. 

He  married  H.  Alma  Penrose,  a  worker  who  went  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting.  Although  he  lived  to  give  only  eighteen 
years  of  service,  yet  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  extraordinary 
results  at  Seaside.  Alma  Swift  continued  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  among  the  Jamaicans  and  East  Indians 
until  her  death. 

Following  the  trend  of  discussions  in  the  General  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  Yearly  Meetings  which  were  held  in  1887 
and  1892,  the  mission  work  of  the  various  yearly  meetings  was 
brought  closer  together  in  a  consultative  capacity  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  1894  of  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  In  1901  the  Board  was  incorporated  under  the 
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laws  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Gradually  the  Board  assumed 
more  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  mission  work 
of  the  various  yearly  meetings  including  that  of  Iowa  in 
Jamaica. 

Friends  have  always  recognized  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Wherever  they  have  developed  a  settlement,  they  have 
established  both  church  and  school.  At  Seaside  in  1  898  they 
opened  a  school  for  Jamaican  and  East  Indian  girls.  It  was 
named  Happy  Grove,  the  original  name  of  the  150-acre  estate 
purchased  for  the  school.  An  old  well-built  house  which  stood 
on  the  property  was  remodeled  for  the  school  building  and 
Alsina  M.  Andrews  became  its  first  matron.  Andrews  Hall 
was  named  for  her.  A  boys'  school  was  opened  in  1901  with 
Montclair  Hoffman,  who  later  became  headmaster  of  the  com¬ 
bined  schools,  enrolled.  When  Seaside  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in 
stone  in  1909  the  basement  was  appropriated  for  the  boys’ 
school. 

FRIENDS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Lyndale  Girls’  Home 

During  the  early  period  of  Friends’  work,  a  home  for 
orphaned  East  Indian  girls  was  established  at  the  Happy  Grove 
Girls’  School  at  Seaside.  It  was  removed  in  1921  to  High- 
gate  and  at  the  same  time  it  assumed  the  name  Lyndale  Home. 


Lyndale  Home 
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Thirty-three  girls  between  three  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  resident  that  year;  eleven  East  Indian  girls  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  group  from  Seaside  and  nine  were  from  the  Mufti  home 
which  Sada  Stanley  had  established  near  Albany.  The  remain¬ 
der  included  children  of  Friends  missionaries  and  some  who 
were  sent  by  the  Jamaican  government.  The  Home  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  funds  contributed  by  two  American  women,  by 
individuals  in  Jamaica,  and  by  Jamaican  Friends  Meetings. 


Sada  F.  Stanley 


Sada  F.  Stanley  was  the  successful  head  of  this  Home  from 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Highgate  till  her  retirement  in  1941. 
She  was  well  qualified  for  this  position  in  many  ways  and 
particularly  because  of  her  deep  devotion  to  the  children  of 
Jamaica,  a  number  of  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  own 
home  from  time  to  time.  Forty  years  spent  in  successfully 
guiding  the  development  of  the  girls  under  her  care  made  it 
difficult  to  find  someone  who  could  step  into  her  place  at  the 
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time  of  her  retirement.  Fortunately,  Myra  B.  Binford  of 
North  Carolina,  who  had  been  matron  at  Guilford  College 
and  dean  at  Brevard  College  and  who  is  a  trained  dietitian, 
was  available  and  is  in  her  turn  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work 
at  Lyndale. 


Myra  Binford 

In  the  autumn  of  1942  thirty-seven  girls  were  enrolled. 
Now,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  training  in  crafts,  music,  gar¬ 
dening,  butlering,  and  home-making  receive  especial  emphasis, 
but  the  every  day  practice  of  Jamaican.  East  Indian.  Chinese, 
and  white  girls  living  amicably  together  is  fostering  a  Christian 
attitude  toward  race  relations  that  will  make  itself  felt  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Home. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Lyndale  Home  at  High- 
gate  the  young  people  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  have  felt  a 
special  interest  in  the  girls  there.  This  interest  has  found 
expression  from  time  to  time  in  the  financial  support  they 
have  provided  for  one  or  another  of  the  girls. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Home  from 
Seaside  was  the  development  of  the  Happy  Grove  boys’  and 
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girls'  schools  into  a  secondary  school,  which  continues  to  func¬ 
tion  as  the  only  Friends’  secondary  school  on  the  island. 

Happy  Grove  School 

Happy  Grove  School  readily  engages  the  interest  of  those 
who  grasp  the  importance  of  education  in  the  advancement  of 
any  community,  for  its  policy  of  school  and  community  inter¬ 
activity  parallels  the  ideals  of  progressive  schools  elsewhere 
and  because  the  region  which  it  serves  offers  a  challenge  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  present  equipment  but  not  of  its  possibilities. 
From  its  inception  in  1  898  and  throughout  the  earlier  years 
of  its  development,  the  policy  of  the  leaders  who  guided  it 
was  to  educate  through  the  training  of  hands  as  well  as  minds. 
Whether  the  general  trend  in  education  at  that  time  toward 
the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  was  responsible,  or  whether 
the  caste  system  which  breeds  a  superior  attitude  toward  people 
who  labor  with  their  hands  and  is  so  firmly  embedded  in 
Jamaicans  was  too  great  an  obstacle,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  program  as  actually  crried  out  placed  emphasis  on  languages 
and  other  cultural  subjects  as  prescribed  by  the  English  system 
of  education.  The  result  was  that  the  school  was  attempting 
a  training  that  prepared  its  students  for  white  collar  jobs 
while  what  many  needed  to  be  taught  was  farming,  trades, 
and  skills,  in  addition  to  some  academic  subjects.  The  effect 
was  a  retarding  of  the  usefulness  of  the  school  with  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  atendance  and  a  growing  anxiety  over  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  It  became  evident  that  a  change  of 
policy  must  be  adopted,  or  rather  that  the  original  policy  should 
be  really  carried  out. 


Boys  dormitories.  Happy  Grove  School 
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When  this  change  was  undertaken  in  1940,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  had  dropped  to  22.  It  has  risen  since  that  time  till  in 
1943  it  was  65.  That  is  one  real  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  certain  difficulties  which  have  always  hampered  the 
work  of  those  in  charge  of  the  school  are  still  operating. 
Happy  Grove  has  never  had  a  classroom  and  administratoin 
building.  Most  classes,  excepting,  for  example,  the  science 
class  which  is  held  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  still  meet  in  the 
basement  of  Seaside  Church.  The  girl  students  live  in 
Andrews  Hall,  which  was  remodeled  in  1925;  the  boys  occupy 
Buxton  and  Harvey  Halls,  which  also  house  the  library,  office, 
and  study  hall. 

Associated  with  the  shortage  in  enrollment  in  preventing 
the  school  from  developing  into  a  first-class  institution  was 
the  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  students  on  scholarships. 
Most  American  institutions  do  not  expect  to  operate  on  the 
revenue  from  its  pupils,  yet  the  number  of  paying  students 
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has  an  important  place  in  meeting  the  financial  demands 
made  upon  it.  Some  leaders  have  expected  that  Americans 
could  be  depended  upon  largely  for  financing  Happy  Grove 
and  have  made  frequent  appeals  and  conducted  several  cam¬ 
paigns  for  money  in  the  United  States.  But  the  school  can 
not  become  financially  successful  until  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  pupils  pay  their  own  tuition  and  board. 

Happy  Grove  has  been  fortunate  in  having  consecrated, 
devoted  leaders  directing  its  course.  Montclair  Hoffman,  the 
first  headmaster,  did  much  for  the  school.  When  he  resigned 
because  of  ill  health,  his  assistant,  T.  A.  M.  Grant,  became 
acting  headmaster  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  Kenneth  B.  M.  Crooks,  a  Jamaican 
who  has  a  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  University  and  who  served 
on  the  faculty  at  Hampton  Institute  prior  to  his  coming  to 
Jamaica,  was  appointed  headmaster  and,  building  on  the  foun¬ 
dations  already  laid,  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  establish 
the  school  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  simultaneously  with  a 
program  that  “endeavors  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  daily  life 
and  for  creative  citizenship  by  supplying  a  school  environment 
and  school  experience  which  challenge  the  pupils  to  learn  to 
live."  Some  elements  of  biological  science,  sociology,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  home  ecenomics  are  used  as  basic  material  in  ail 
subjects  taught.  The  whole  program  includes  cooperation 
with  the  Seaside  Friends  Church  and  the  Elementary  School 
in  community  life  and  in  education.  It  includes  improve¬ 
ment  of  health,  elimination  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  a 
more  thorough  scientific  practice  in  agriculture,  training  in 
better  home  life  and  understanding  of  human  relationships, 
practice  in  social  welfare,  and  preparation  for  “fuller  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  religious  life  and  leadership  of  Jamaica.”  That 
is  a  healthy,  well-balanced  program. 

For  the  present  the  headmaster  serves  also  as  pastor  of 
the  meeting,  a  plan  which  typifies  the  close  relationship  between 
religious  development  and  secular  education,  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Friends  Educational  Council 

There  are  five  educational  institutions  at  Highgate  through 
which  Friends  endeavor  to  teach  trades,  methods  of  social 
service,  adaptation  to  and  control  of  environment,  and  spiritual 
values,  in  addition  to  the  usual  academic  subjects.  These 
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institutions  are  Lyndale  Home,  already  referred  to  above, 
Swift-Purscell  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the 
Nursery  School,  the  Continuation  School,  and  Friends  College. 


Harry  and  Esther  Wellons 


Originally  scattered  over  a  four-mile  radius,  these  schools 
proceeded  as  individual  units  under  separate  managements. 
The  Friends  Education  Council  of  Jamaica  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  unified  continuous  program 
by  combining  them  into  a  single  unit.  Harry  Wellons,  head 
of  the  Swift-Purscell  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
is  also  principal  of  the  Council.  The  location  and  physical 
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basis  of  this  organization  was  determined  by  the  gift  of  8 1 
acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Swift-Purscell  School 
at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet  where  it  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea.  six  miles  distant,  and  by  the  gift  of  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $1  12,000.00.  The  interest  and  financial  aid 
of  an  American  Friend  living  on  the  island  is  helping  to  make 
possible  this  amalgamation.  To  this  site  some  of  the  other 
school  buildings  have  been  moved;  some  new  ones  will  be 
built.  With  the  physical  equipment  thus  unified  it  will  be 
tasier  to  concentrate  all  five  schools  under  one  management, 
and  children  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  progressively  from 
the  Nursery  School  through  Lyndale  Home  for  girls  and  Swift- 
Purscell  Home  for  boys,  the  Continuation  School  for  both, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  in  fair  numbers  through  the  College.  Here 
self  help  and  contribution  to  the  community  in  which  the 
schools  are  located  are  basic  elements  in  the  program. 


Swifi  Purscell  Home,  main  building 


The  Swift-Purscell  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  generous  impulse  of  Alma  Swift,  who 
had  no  thought  of  starting  a  school  when,  after  World  War  I, 
she  took  into  her  own  home  a  few  boys  who  had  been 
orphaned  in  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  number  grew  till 
there  were  29  in  1928.  At  that  time  Paul  and  Margaret 
Michener  took  over  the  care  of  the  group  and  initiated  the 
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Home  which  was  called  Glenleigh,  the  name  of  the  property 
made  available  for  the  purpose  by  Alta  Hoover,  a  volunteer 
worker  in  Jamaica.  The  property  comprised  10  acres  of  good 
banana  land.  The  boys  were  taught  agriculture,  carpentry, 
and  wood  work  in  addition  to  elementary  subjects.  At  the 
present  time  (1943),  in  addition  to  the  above  the  course  in 
eludes  handcraft,  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  repairing,  not  only 
for  the  school  but  also  the  boys  are  filling  outside  orders.  This 
brings  some  financial  profit  and  the  clientele  is  growing.  The 
boys  also  do  some  of  the  construction  and  repair  work  of  the 
houses  and  shops  connected  with  the  school  thus  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  institution  as  well  as  gaining  experience 
in  carpentry.  Each  pupil  has  his  own  three-yard-square  garden 
plot.  He  must  put  half  of  his  earnings  from  it  into  a  savings 
bank  account;  the  remainder  is  his  own. 

When  the  Micheners  retired  in  1933,  Martha  White, 
who  had  gone  to  the  island  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mary  E.  White, 
was  induced  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  boys  until  a  couple 
could  be  obtained  to  succeed  the  Micheners.  She  stayed  five 
years  till  Harry  and  Esther  Wellons  were  secured,  the  former 
to  take  charge  of  Glenleigh  Home  and  to  be  pastor  at  High- 
gate  meeting.  Much  interested  in  vocational  education,  Harry 
Wellons  soon  began  to  expand  the  work  inaugurated  by  Paul 
Michener. 

Previous  to  this  time,  Mary  White  and  Sada  Stanley  had 
purchased  an  old  estate  known  as  Clermont  about  two  miles 
from  Highgate.  Because  of  its  elevation  it  was  considered  a 
more  suitable  location  for  the  boys  than  the  Glenleigh  property, 
and  so  arrangements  were  made  to  trade  the  two  properties. 
On  th  Clermont  land  was  an  interesting,  large,  old  house,  the 
lower  floor  of  which  had  been  standing  for  300  years.  The 
second  story  had  had  to  be  partially  restored  after  one  of 
Jamaica’s  frequent  hurricanes.  This  building  provided  an 
attractive,  commodious  place  in  which  the  children  could  live 
and  work. 

The  children  then,  as  now,  came  from  various  sources: 
some  were  orphans,  others  for  different  reasons  had  become 
charges  of  the  Government  which  sent  them  to  the  Home. 

I  he  expenses  of  the  latter  were  paid  by  the  parochial  board 
or  by  the  central  Government.  Some  children  were  sent  by 
parents  who  desired  for  them  the  Christian  atmosphere  and 
th  type  of  education  which  the  Home  and  School  provides. 
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There  were  in  the  island  other  small  schools  like  Glen- 
leigh  to  which  children  were  sent  by  the  government.  Early 
in  the  1 930’s  Government  authorities  began  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  more  effective  and  more  economical  to  have  a  few 
larger  schools  of  this  type  rather  than  numerous  small  ones. 
Consequently  in  1937  the  Purscell  Home,  which  was  a 
Baptist  institution  situated  near  Kingston,  was  combined  with 
Glenleigh  at  the  new  location  at  Clermont.  The  new  institu¬ 
tion  became  known  as  the  Swift-Purscell  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Boys. 

An  outstanding  contribution  of  Highgate  is  the  original 
work  in  social  service  carried  on  at  the  College.  J.  Merle  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
and  Counsel  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  says  in 
his  “The  Church  in  the  New  Jamaica  that  it  gives  “the  only 
social  welfare  training  we  observed  in  Jamaica."  A  group  of 
young  men  and  women  students  are  being  prepared  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  social  and  economic  activities  by  a  combination  of 
study  courses  and  practice  work.  The  small  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  conducive  to  fine  cooperation  between  them  and  their 
teachers  in  the  invention  of  home-made  machines,  the  experi¬ 
mentation  with  natural  materials  of  the  environment,  and  the 
development  of  products  suited  to  local  needs.  The  activities 
in  which  the  students  are  engaged  include  weaving  rugs, 
scarfs,  etc.;  making  baskets;  spinning  and  weaving  Jamaican 
wool;  furniture  making;  upholstering;  book-binding;  leather 
work;  pottery;  bee-keeping;  and  gardening.  There  is  training 
also  in  child  welfare  clinics,  day  nursery  work,  and  in  public 
health  service  and  nursery  centers.  There  are  classroom  lec¬ 
tures  on  methods  in  social  welfare,  there  is  field  visitation 
and  the  diagnosis  by  teachers  and  students  of  individual  home 
problems  together  with  the  formulation  of  plans  for  their 
solution. 

In  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
on  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  of  the  need  for  general  im¬ 
provement  in  health  and  standards  of  home  life,  this  is  a  direct 
and  effective  procedure  for  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  strategy  of  leadership  training  and 
the  intelligent  development  of  natural  resources  available. 
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Day  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  described,  all  of  which 
are  boarding  schools,  there  are  a  number  of  small  elementary 
schools  in  which  Friends  have  an  interest.  They  are  one-roorn, 
usually  one-teacher  schools  under  Friends  managers.  There 
is  close  cooperation  between  school  and  church;  for  example, 
at  Quaker  Hill  (formerly  Trinity),  Simeon  Kissoon  is  teacher 
in  the  school  and  also  leader  in  the  church.  Seaside,  Amity 
Hall,  Albany,  Orange  Bay,  Spicy  Grove,  and  Cascade  (formerly 
Cedar  Hurst)  have  schools  of  this  kind. 

A  New  Emphasis  Needed 

Encouragement  in  the  future  educational  program  in  the 
island,  including  that  of  Friends,  may  be  noted  in  the  shift 
in  emphasis  from  the  practice  of  working  toward  literacy  and 
a  school  certificate  to  the  developing  of  individual  talents  and 
helping  children  grow  into  useful  members  of  society.  But 
adult  education  is  sorely  needed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
training  in  better  ways  of  living  but  also  to  give  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  advantages  of  education  for  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration. 

The  fact  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  are  enrolled  in  schools  while  the  actual  attendance  is  a  mere 
2  5  per  cent  constitutes  another  challenge  to  efficiency.  Of  the 
676  schools  in  existence  in  1938,  by  far  most  were  of  ele¬ 
mentary  grade.  Of  these  25  per  cent  were  Government 
Schools,  74.4  per  cent  were  given  some  financial  assistance 
and  managed  mostly  by  churches.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  small  per  cent  of  students  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
secondary  education. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  sketch,  however,  that  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the  attendance  upon 
them  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  colony  if  the  Jamaicans 
are  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  Generations  of  educated 
young  islanders  are  the  best  possible  people  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  programs. 

Nursery  schools  are  of  major  importance  in  this  chain 
of  educational  facilities  and  many  more  of  them  are  needed, 
for  the  foundations  of  health,  discipline,  initiative,  and  mor¬ 
ality  should  be  established  in  the  early  years  of  a  child’s  life 
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and  the  children  from  poorer  homes  are  greatly  handicapped 
in  these  respects.  If  good  standards  can  be  substituted  for 
poor  ones  at  the  beginning  of  a  child’s  life  a  long  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  the  elimination  of  promiscuity  and  illegiti¬ 
macy  and  the  establishment  of  normal  family  life.  Much  will 
be  accomplished  also  in  keeping  the  unfortunate  child  off  the 
street  where  he  learns  the  games  of  juvenile  crime  at  a  piti¬ 
fully  early  age.  Fortunately,  both  nursery  schools  and  play 
centers  are  on  the  increase,  but  they  cannot  grow  too  fast  to 
meet  the  appalling  need  for  them. 

FRIENDS  MEETINGS 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Friends  work  in  Jamaica,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  the  deepening  and  enriching  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
its  people.  Efforts  toward  economic  rehabilitation,  better 
health,  and  higher  social  standards  are  essential  factors  in 
working  toward  that  goal.  The  vital  source  of  religious 
growth,  however,  is  found  where  people  assemble  at  intervals 
to  commune  with  their  Maker  and  to  share  with  each  other 
the  peace,  courage,  and  aspiration  which  such  communion 
affords. 

Meetings  in  Jamaica  follow  the  pattern  of  the  pastoral 
meetings  in  America.  This  type  of  worship  seems  better 
adapted  than  the  unprogrammed  meeting  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Sunday  Schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  play 
their  part  in  the  program  of  most  of  the  meetings.  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  activities  add  to  the  good  works  of  some  of 
them. 

As  the  church  work  of  Friends  became  more  firmly 
established,  there  grew  up  an  increasing  desire  for  a  Jamaica 
Yearly  Meeting  which  culminated  in  its  organization  in  April, 
1941.  The  Five  Years  Meeting  and  the  American  Friends 
Board  of  Missions  were  represented  at  its  inception  by  James 
A.  Coney  of  New  England.  J.  Passmore  and  Anna  G.  Elkin- 
ton  of  Philadelphia  and  Robert  Cope,  then  of  Wichita,  attended 
as  interested,  visiting  Friends.  This  marks  an  important  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Jamaica. 

Among  other  signs  of  broadening  religious  life  in  the 
meetings  is  the  effort  to  create  more  interest  among  the  young 
people.  Young  Friends  at  Port  Antonio,  for  example,  take 
part  in  the  meeting  and  have  charge  of  two  services  each  month. 
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A  Conference  of  all  Young  Friends  is  held  in  August  each 
year.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  group. 

Relief  work  carried  on  by  the  women  is  a  practical 
expression  of  their  Christian  faith.  At  Highgate  they  sew 
for  the  English  Friends  Service  Council  and  for  others  not 
reached  by  this  body.  Under  the  leadership  of  Nella  Crooks, 
wife  of  Kenneth  Crooks,  Headmaster  at  Seaside,  a  woman’s 
club  has  been  organized. 

Let  us  view  the  work  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  taking  a  journey  to  each  of  the  centers  where 
Friends  are  located.  To  do  this  we  should  follow  the  map 
carefully.  As  we  come  to  each  station  or  village  we  will 
want  to  look  around  to  gain  our  first  impression  of  the  setting. 
All  of  this  area  where  Friends  are  working  is  located  on  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  island.  We  will  begin  at  the 
point  farthest  east  and  from  there  move  north  and  westward. 


Amity  Hall 

Amity  Hall  is  a  collection  of  little  houses,  many  of  which 
are  made  of  bamboo,  located  down  towards  the  flats  of  the 
eastern-most  point  of  the  island,  on  the  famous  King’s  High¬ 
way  which  skirts  the  coast  line  that  we  shall  travel  in  visiting 
the  different  Friends’  centers.  Among  these  simple  miniature 
houses  stands  out  the  concrete  Friends’  meetinghouse  which,  in 
any  American  city  would  not  be  large,  but  in  its  setting  is 
almost  cathedral-like  in  size.  Here  a  group  of  Friends  wor¬ 
ships  each  Sunday  morning,  frequently  with  the  aid  of  Kenneth 
Crooks  or  Florence  Mae  Smith  who  has  come  down  from 
Seaside. 
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Climbing  out  of  Amity  Hall  on  the  King’s  Highway, 
which  is  an  excellent  crushed  rock  road,  we  will  see  the  broad 
expanse  of  one  of  Fred  Jones’  properties  known  as  “the 
Holland”  which  is  a  flat  area  at  sea  level  completely  covered 
with  thousands  of  coconut  palms  and  banana  plants.  As  we 
ride  along  this  Highway  by  bus,  car  or  horseback,  most  of  the 
time  we  will  have  a  view  of  the  ocean  to  our  right  and  the 
mountains  to  oui  left.  Five  miles  from  Amity  Hall  we  come 
to  the  little  village  of  Hector’s  River  with  its  houses  scattered 
along  the  road.  While  this  little  community  is  more  preten¬ 
tious  than  Amity  Hall,  yet  not  enough  so  to  be  honored  by 
streets  and  blocks  laid  off  according  to  any  fashion. 

Seaside.  Bordering  on  the  town  are  the  35  acres  of  the 
Happy  Grove  School  property  most  of  which  has  been  leased 
out  for  coconuts  and  bananas.  Along  the  coast,  however,  are 
located  the  buildings  of  Happy  Grove  School  and  the  Seaside 
Meetinghouse.  The  church  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the 
broad  grass  covered  knoll  that  faces  the  ocean.  As  you  enter 
the  building  you  will  find  the  figure  of  a  cross  in  the  seating 
arrangement  that  has  a  capacity  for  two  or  three  hundred 
people.  During  this  past  year  these  seats  have  not  been  filled 
as  the  group  has  been  quite  small  most  of  the  year,  but  it  has 
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been  a  reverent  group.  Dignity  and  simplicity  have  character¬ 
ized  the  quiet  ministry  of  teaching  and  devotional  leadership 
of  Kenneth  Crooks  who  has  found  time  to  serve  the  meeting 
as  pastor  along  with  his  major  responsibilities  as  headmaster 
of  Happy  Grove  School.  If  we  should  linger  here  for  a 
month,  among  the  various  people  which  contribute  to  the 
meeting,  we  would  note  especially  the  influence  of  Gladys 
Jones  and  Florence  Mae  Smith.  As  we  step  out  of  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  we  will  see  the  graves  of  Arthur  and  Alma  Swift, 
as  well  as  other  leaders  of  the  past  which  go  to  make  up  the 
simple  cemetery  lying  next  to  the  church. 

A  few  miles  farther  north  and  west  along  this  King's 
Highway  is  the  litle  chapel  known  as  Long  Road  which 
Florence  Mae  Smith  attempts  to  supervise  by  a  visit  once 
each  month. 

As  we  wind  in  and  out  around  the  Bays  on  our  25  mile 
trip  to  Port  Antonio,  we  will  go  through  a  fairy  land  of  sea- 
coast,  mountainside,  palms,  ferns,  and  a  mass  of  other  tropical 
vegetation  which  is  often  too  dense  for  the  rays  of  sunshine 
to  penetrate.  A  few  miles  outside  Port  Antonio  is  Blue  Hole 
which  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  oi 
all  Jamaica.  In  this  inlet  of  the  sea  the  indigo  blue  water 
is  like  a  jewel  in  the  funnel  shaped  opening  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  the  sides  are  covered  with  ferns  and  palms.  Port 
Antonio,  with  its  6,000  population,  is  one  of  the  largest  towns 
of  the  island  outside  of  Kingston.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  rail¬ 
way  which  winds  through  the  mountains  from  Kingston  on 
the  southern  coast.  It  is  looked  up  to  and  respected  throughout 
the  island  because  of  its  size  and  commercial  importance. 


Port  Antonio.  The  relatively  new  concrete  Friends 
meetinghouse  will  be  filled  on  both  Sunday  morning  and 
Sunday  night  by  well  dressed  Friends  under  the  attractive, 
intelligent  and  spirited  leadership  of  Zephaniah  and  Frances 
Cunningham.  As  we  leave  the  Sunday  night  service  which 
has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  attended,  we  will 
hear  groups  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  who  are 
singing  and  demonstrating  in  their  vociferous  manner  in  the 
pocomania  worship  services.  These  people  will  not  be  so 
well  dressed,  many  of  them  will  not  have  shoes  nor  clean 
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Frances  and  Zephaniah  Cunningham 


clothes.  Partly  because  of  this  they  are  attracted  by  these 
vocal  and  demonstrative  services.  Orderly  services  and  well- 
dressed  attenders  at  the  Friends,  Methodists,  and  Anglican 
churches,  as  well  as  others,  are  barriers  to  many  who  might 
otherwise  attend. 

Along  the  main  street  of  Port  Antonio,  coming  in  from 
the  east,  a  street  lined  on  both  sides  with  mammoth  royal 
palms,  is  the  home  of  Mary  White  which  is  truly  a  "house 
by  the  side  of  the  road,”  where  figuratively  and  literally  she 
watches  “the  race  of  men  go  by — the  men  who  are  good  and 
the  men  who  are  bad.”  Those  who  come  from  the  east  or 
those  who  come  from  the  west  change  their  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  because  Port  Antonio  is  the  end  of  the  railway  and 
the  end  of  the  bus  line  but  going  in  opposite  directions.  For 
all  our  workers  who  pass  from  Seaside  to  Highgate  area  Mary 
White’s  home  is  the  "house  by  the  side  of  the  road.” 

Going  five  miles  inland,  winding  among  the  hills,  we 
will  come  to  the  little  cluster  of  houses  known  as  Fellowship 
or  West.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  will  be  seen  the 
little  meetinghouse,  which  a  stranger  would  take  for  a  dwelling 
Here  we  will  find  the  little  room  packed  with  East  Indians 
and  Jamaicans.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  opposite 
the  little  meetinghouse,  high  up  on  a  steep  bluff,  is  the  new 
home  of  Paul  Terbaniesingh  who,  for  many  years,  has  served 
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Mary  E.  White 

as  pastor  of  this  meeting,  in  his  quiet  but  friendly  and  com¬ 
passionate  way.  Going  out  from  Port  Antonio  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  about  the  same  distance,  we  will  find  the 
Burlington  meetinghouse  but  without  a  cluster  of  houses 
about  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  far  to  the  homes  of  many  people 
with  such  a  dense  rural  population.  Joseph  Hamilton  has 
served  this  meeting  for  years  as  pastor  but  has  largely  retired. 
Zephaniah  Cunningham  has  been  giving  what  service  he  can 
spare  from  Port  Antonio  to  both  Fellowship  and  Burlington. 

Buff  Bay.  If  the  early  morning  riser  is  ready  for  a 
gasoline  motor  car  on  the  railway  that  leaves  Port  Antonio 
at  6:30  a.  m.,  he  will  arrive  at  Buff  Bay,  the  home  of  Charles 
and  Mabel  Vincent,  a  short  time  afterwards.  For  many  years 
following  the  death  of  Arthur  Swift,  this  was  the  home  of 
Alma  Swift.  No  attempt  was  made  in  earlier  years  to  have 
a  meeting  there.  But  Charles  and  Mabel  have  removed  a 
partition  between  two  rooms  of  their  home  and  have  gathered 
around  them  a  small  group  of  people  who  meet  for  worship. 
The  meeting  has  remained  small,  but  faithful. 
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Charles  and  Mabel  Vincent 


In  earlier  days  the  visitors  would  have  taken  an  automo¬ 
bile  to  drive  along  the  King’s  Highway  from  Buff  Bay  to 
Orange  Bay,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  but  due  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  gasoline,  the  traveler  would  go  by  horseback.  Orange 
Bay  community  is  another  cluster  of  houses  perched  beside 
the  sea.  The  meetinghouse,  likewise,  rests  on  the  beach  of 
the  ocean  while  the  water  laps  the  sands  as  the  waves  come 
and  go  to  within  20  feet  of  the  meetinghouse.  Efforts  had 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  move  this  meetinghouse  to  a 
new  land  settlement  scheme  about  one-half  mile  distant.  It 
has  not  been  done  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  result  would  justify 
the  cost. 

Going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Buff  Bay,  about  the 
same  distance,  is  the  little  meeting  at  Spicy  Grove  which  meets 
in  a  large  frame  church  building  that  is  used  for  school  through 
the  week  and  a  church  on  Sunday,  the  same  as  is  true  at 
Orange  Bay.  This  meeting  at  Spicy  Grove  has  had  some¬ 
what  of  a  checkered  career  because  of  a  number  of  difficulties. 
During  this  past  year  Alice  Kennedy  has  sought  to  aid  this 
meeting  as  pastor  but  it  has  been  quite  inaccessible  from  where 
she  has  lived  at  Rosend.  A  kindly  neighbor  has  recently  fur¬ 
nished  her  a  trap  for  the  trip.  But  this  trap  is  not  a  mouse 
trap  nor  a  hear  trap,  but  a  two-wheeled  vehicle.  In  other 
words,  in  American  English,  we  would  say  a  cart. 
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Alice  I.  Kennedy 


Going  back  to  Buff  Bay  and  starting  inland  at  right 
angles  to  the  road  running  east  and  west  to  Orange  Bay  and 
Spicy  Grove,  we  will  follow  along  the  Buff  Bay  river  up  to 
its  source  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  central  Jamaica  until 
we  come  to  a  beautiful  little  concrete  church  building  at 
Cascade  which  was  constructed  only  a  short  time  ago.  I  his 
trip  up  to  Cascade  is  the  most  scenic  of  all  our  travels  as  we 
visit  the  various  Friends’  meetings.  But  during  the  war  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  for  Charles  Vincent  to  minister 
regularly  to  this  meeting.  The  fifteen  miles  of  mountainous 
highway  is  too  difficult  for  practical  journeys  on  horseback. 
There  has  been  no  gasoline  for  automobiles.  The  bus  that 
crosses  the  Blue  Mountains  going  to  Kingston  on  the  opposite 
side  is  so  congested  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  wish 
to  utilize  it  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  meeting  his  appointments 
with  regularity.  As  a  result  the  people  at  Cascade  have  been 
asking  this  year  for  a  resident  worker  to  live  with  them  up  in 
the  fine  mountainous  atmosphere  of  that  area. 
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Highgate.  From  Buff  Bay  we  shall  again  take  gasoline 
motor  railway  car,  or  a  miniature  train  to  Highgate.  A  few 
miles  before  we  reach  Highgate,  the  train  will  stop  at  the 
community  known  as  Albany.  There  again  is  a  beautiful 


Albany  Meetinghouse  —  Typical  of  ihe  new  churches  being  built 


new  concrete  meetinghouse  where  Alice  Kennedy  is  serving 
as  pastor  since  Victor  Mornan  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
Each  year  Highgate  has  become  more  important  to  Friends. 

The  meeting  at  Highgate  has  functioned  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Harry  A.  Wellons  as  pastor.  But  since  he  has  had 
an  unusual  amount  of  work  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
Friends  Educational  Council,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
meeting  at  Highgate  have  sought  to  relieve  him  of  as  many 
details  as  possible.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  he 
resigned  as  pastor  although  he  continued  to  serve  somewhat  in 
that  capacity  until  he  returned  to  this  country  for  his  furlough. 
Fortunately,  it  has  been  possible  to  relieve  him  permanently  of 
this  work  as  Wendell  and  Faye  Farr,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
will  be  pastor  of  this  meeting  and  Yearly  Meeting  superintend¬ 
ent  beginning  in  September,  1943. 
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Wendell  and  Faye  Farr 


Out  from  Highgate  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  is  the 
Quaker  Hill  meeting  and  school.  This  was  formerly  known 
as  Trinity.  Sada  Stanley  has  served  as  pastor  of  this  meeting 
although  she  has  continued  to  live  at  Highgate.  Simeon  Kis- 
soon  is  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  a  big  help  to  the  meeting. 

Out  from  Highgate  in  another  direction,  along  the  very 
winding  mountainous  road,  is  our  last  Friends  meeting  to  be 
visited  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  that  of  Bellfield. 
It  is  a  small  frame  meetinghouse  in  a  strictly  rural  area.  The 
different  workers  at  Highgate  worship  with  Friends  at  this 
meeting. 
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Alsina  M.  Andrews 


For  many  years  Alsina  M.  Andrews  has  served  as  the 
efficient  treasurer  and  custodian  of  records  of  the  Mission.  Fler 
care  of  details  and  systematic  orderliness  have  made  her  not 
only  efficient  but  trusted  by  all.  Not  only  has  she  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Mission  but  of  other  organizations  among  the 
churches  and  schools. 

Kingston  Center 

No  discussion  of  Friends’  work  in  Jamaica  would  be 
complete  without  explanation  of  that  carried  on  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Center.  In  this  capital  and  largest  city  is  a  group  of 
Friends  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Society  in  the  island.  One  of  the  obstacles  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  house  the  various  activities 
of  Friends.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
building,  which  was  available  only  on  Sunday  mornings  from 
11  to  12  o’clock.  Lack  of  funds  has  been,  of  course,  the 
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source  of  this  difficulty.  Because  of  its  size,  its  importance 
politically  and  economically,  and  its  strategic  position,  Kings¬ 
ton  should  be  one  of  the  strongest  centers  in  the  colony.  The 
intelligence  and  scholastic  training  of  some  of  the  workers 
there  are  greatly  in  its  favor.  Three  graduates  of  Earlham 
College  are  among  those  directing  the  work,  one  of  whom, 
Ivan  Parboosingh,  is  a  practicing  physician  with  his  degree 
in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Another, 
Harold  Ballysingh,  is  Crown  Prosecutor,  who  obtained  his 
degree  in  law  from  Inner  Temple,  London,  England.  An 
Irish  Quaker  with  a  master’s  degree  from  Oxford,  a  Jamaican 
Friend  from  Iowa,  Clifford  Meredith,  with  advanced  prepara¬ 
tion  in  science,  an  English  Friend,  Marjorie  Stewart,  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  Ruby  Mornan  Meredith,  the  only  lady 
government  supervisor  of  education  on  the  island,  arc  all  among 
the  membership. 

Conditions  in  the  capital  are  typical  of  those  throughout 
the  island;  there  are  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  ignorance,  of  good  and  bad  housing,  of  healthful 
and  unhealthful  living. 

AGENCIES  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM 

Some  constructive  work  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Jamaica  Welfare  Limited,  a  secular,  semi-private  agency  estab¬ 
lished  in  1936.  It  is  financed  by  the  self-imposed  tax  of 
one  cent  on  each  bunch  of  bananas  exported  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company  and  the  Standard  Fruit  Company.  This  has 
provided  funds  for  carrying  on  work  in  33  rural  centers  and 
their  vicinities. 

The  agency  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  an  undertaking 
to  be  successful  must  operate  on  the  initiative  of  the  group 
concerned.  With  this  in  view  it  endeavors  to  interest  the 
community  in  its  own  needs  and  opportunities,  believing  that 
such  interest  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 

Councils  composed  of  reprsentatives  of  the  churches, 
schools,  business,  farm  granges,  scouts,  etc.,  in  each  community 
are  formed.  In  some  places  new  buildings  are  constructed 
which  are  adapted  to  the  community  welfare  work.  In  other 
places  quarters  are  donated  for  their  activities.  Very  little 
new  equipment  is  needed,  and  no  paid  workers  are  employed. 
By  working  through  the  existing  organizations  these  councils 
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engage  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  Gainful  activities 
are  provided,  and  the  people  are  trained  to  depend  on  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  the  Government. 

Group  activities  are  based  on  the  findings  in  each  locality 
of  a  survey  whose  object  is  to  determine  what  projects  are 
needed  and  how  to  carry  out  the  training  of  leaders.  Projects 
are  not  inaugurated  till  local  leaders  are  available.  Interest 
between  communities  or  villages  is  augmented  by  intervisita¬ 
tion,  which  is  mutually  beneficial.  Character  building  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  project. 

Jamaica  Welfare  Limited  hopes  to  aid  every  rural  com¬ 
munity  by  encouraging  social  and  economic  activities,  by 
rehabilitating  the  home,  by  offering  opportunities  for  young 
people,  better  standards  of  health,  and  greater  earning  capacity 
and  habits  of  thrift.  "The  success  they  have  won,’’  writes  J. 
Merle  Davis,  "points  to  the  soundness  of  their  philosophy  and 
lines  of  approach,  and  is  evidence  that  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  rural  Jamaica  will  yield  to  a  determined,  patient 
concerted  program  under  intelligent  and  devoted  leadership.’’ 
Since  these  ideals  and  methods  coincide  with  their  own,  Friends 
in  Jamaica  gladly  cooperate  where  opportunity  affords. 

An  encouraging  enterprise  aimed  at  the  economic  im¬ 
provement  of  Jamaicans  is  the  land  grant  program.  The 
Government  buys  large  areas  of  land  and  breaks  it  up  into 
plots  which  it  sells  to  small  farmers  at  $20.00  to  $50.00  an 
acre.  The  farmers  pay  on  the  monthly  installment  plan  and 
have  up  to  10  years  in  which  to  pay  out.  In  this  way  20,000 
small  farms  have  been  distributed.  The  owners  raise  such 
crops  as  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  horses,  hogs,  poultry. 
With  the  independence  which  this  scheme  builds  in  the  peasants 
comes  a  growing  sense  of  self-respect,  evidence  of  which  is  found 
in  the  improvement  in  their  houses,  their  crops,  their  social 
activities,  and  their  use  of  facilities  for  education. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  many  discouraging 
features  in  the  history  of  Jamaica  and  in  its  present  practices. 
Inherited  superstition  and  the  use  of  "black  magic"  and,  as  a 
result  of  slavery,  generally  accepted  low  standards  of  home 
life  with  a  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  and  undernourishment, 
economic  instability,  lack  of  ambition,  and  high  incidence  of 
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illiteracy,  and  relative  isolation  from  the  outside  world  are 
chief  among  them. 

Can  these  problems  be  solved.'’  How?  Jamaica  is  waking 
to  a  realization  of  her  political  and  social  status.  Her  welfare 
agencies,  her  Government  land-settlement  schemes,  her  com¬ 
munity  councils,  relief  agencies,  better  housing  projects,  all 
testify  to  her  determination  to  improve  her  condition.  As 
yet,  however,  she  has  only  scratched  the  surface.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task  derives  from  the  universality  of  her  problem. 
An  illiteracy  incidence  of  30  per  cent  means  that  every  second 
person  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  some  rural  areas  the 
ratio  is  much  worse.  An  illegitimacy  incidence  of  71.7  per 
cent  bespeaks  a  problem  of  major  proportions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  solution  of  such  problems  would  revolutionize  the 
social  situation  in  the  island.  Never  was  there  challenge  more 
provocative  nor  more  pregnant  with  transforming  poten¬ 
tialities. 

The  tediousness  of  the  process  of  reform  in  the  past 
does  not  mean  it  has  to  be  so  slow  in  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
increase  in  interest  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  manifested 
in  the  inauguration  of  Jamaica  Welfare  Limited  begun  in 
1936,  the  Land  Grant  Settlement  started  in  1937,  and  other 
welfare  projects  will  grow  in  momentum  as  more  people 
become  aware  of  the  things  being  accomplished  and  of  the 
hopefulness  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  chief  needs  is  a  greater  number  of  leaders  who 
should,  eventually  at  least,  be  drawn  from  the  able  and  public 
minded  citizens  many  of  whom  unfortunately  are  still  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  Much  of  the 
social  service  work  is  under  the  leadership  of  foreigners, 
American  and  English.  It  should  be  transferred  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Jamaicans,  resident  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
who  look  upon  Jamaica  as  their  country  and  who  are  willing 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  task  of  turning  its  fine  resources 
into  means  of  enriching  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  econom¬ 
ically,  socially,  and  spiritually.  That  time  will  come  there 
is  reason  to  believe. 

Leadership  in  the  earliest  days  of  Christian  ministering 
in  the  island  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors.  They 
not  only  served  their  communities  as  spiritual  guides,  they 
established  schools,  and  they  were  the  first  after  the  abolition 
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of  slavery  to  help  ex-slaves  to  self-dependence  and  some 
measure  of  self-respect  by  securing  for  them  the  right  to  some 
land  of  their  own.  The  church  was  the  source  from  which 
all  help  might  be  obtained. 

The  role  of  the  pastor  has  since  that  time  undergone 
considerable  change.  Various  secular  agencies  are  working 
to  overcome  the  discrepancies  in  economic  life,  sanitary  hous¬ 
ing,  employment,  and  health.  Progressive  laws  have  been 
passed  and  some  adjustments  based  on  research  in  phases  of 
Jamaican  life  are  being  made  in  the  British  colonial  system. 
The  pastor  no  longer  leads  in  these  practical  fields,  but  he 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with  them,  and  his  denomination 
should  give  him  the  assistance  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  conditions  and  to  keep  the  church  affiliated 
with  all  these  good  works.  This  will  strengthen  his  hand  in 
his  work  of  deepening  the  Christian  life  in  his  community. 

In  this  connection  one  authority  recommends  that  the 
preparatory  courses  of  study  which  future  candidates  for  the 
ministry  take  should  include  rural  sociology,  rural  economics, 
anthropology,  and  any  other  subjects  that  will  help  him  to 
understand  how  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  missionaries 
be  chosen  from  among  those  who  have  had  training  in  these 
subjects  in  addition  to  their  other  qualifications  for  Christian 
work. 

While  Friends’  work  among  the  Jamaicans,  like  that  of 
other  churches,  has  been  marked  by  its  emphasis  on  evangelism, 
by  the  establishment  and  the  administration  of  schools,  and 
by  assistance  to  the  Jamaicans  in  their  adjustments  as  free 
men  to  new  living  conditions,  its  emphasis  has  been  chiefly 
evangelical.  Gradually  as  it  became  evident  that  illiteracy, 
delinquency,  and  the  lack  of  home  life  with  its  attendant  ills 
were  serious  hindrances  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Jamaican, 
more  and  more  attention  was  directed  to  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  This  was  an 
important  move,  but  church  and  school  must  continue  to 
supplement  each  other.  There  must  be  close  cooperation 
between  them  with  the  emphasis  in  both  institutions  upon 
the  spiritual  life  of  all  individuals  concerned. 

The  impetus  should  come  from  the  mother  churches  in 
home  lands.  Balance  and  vision  there  will  contribute  much 
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to  the  success  of  church  and  school  workers  abroad.  There 
is  need  of  greater  informed  interest  in.  deeper  insight  into,  and 
stronger  support  of  the  representatives  in  foreign  countries. 

The  political  awakening  in  the  colony  stems  from  a 
desire  in  some  quarters  for  self-government  and  a  willingness 
to  use  strong  measures  to  attain  it.  A  party  has  developed, 
known  as  the  People’s  National  Party,  which  is  working 
toward  this  goal.  Others  who  are  equally  concerned  for  the 
progress  of  the  colony  question  the  wisdom  of  throwing  so 
small  an  island  entirely  on  its  own  resources,  believing  that 
there  are  circumstances  both  in  war  and  peace  times  in  which 
she  needs  the  support  of  a  larger  country.  Possibly  the  solu¬ 
tion  lies  in  a  modified  colonial  system  which  would  grant 
enough  freedom  for  the  encouragement  of  initiative  and  self- 
respect  and  at  the  same  time  provide  needed  protection.  Fore¬ 
sight  and  moderation  will  be  needed  to  forestall  revolutionary 
forces  which  some  believe  to  be  at  work.  Persons  interested  in 
Jamaica  should  be  aware  of  the  implications  in  this  political 
situation. 

There  are,  fortunately,  many  forces  working  for  the 
economic  and  social  improvement  of  Jamaica  but  there  is  only 
one  whose  primary  interest  is  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
people.  That  is  the  Christian  Church.  The  Government  with 
its  land  grants,  its  schools,  its  support  of  the  church  schools; 
the  church  schools  themselves  and  their  independent,  experi¬ 
mental  welfare  work;  the  various  social  agencies — all  these  are 
producing  noteworthy  results.  Yet  there  can  be  no  permanent 
progress  till  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  is  nurtured  and 
deepened,  for  it  is  the  spirit  which  is  the  motivating  power  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  It  helps  him  to  understand  himself 
and  to  find  his  place  in  a  Christian  community.  It  is  the 
responsibility  and  the  privilege  of  the  church  to  guide  him  in 
his  quest  for  the  deeper  values  underlying  all  that  life  should 
mean  to  him. 

Friends  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  open  to  them.  Their  work  is  being  recognized  in 
the  island  and  it  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  other 
denominations. 

During  the  62  years  since  1881,  when  Friends  began  their 
work  in  Jamaica,  4,000  islanders  have  become  members  of 
the  Society.  There  were  approximately  1,000  members  in 
1943.  The  representatives  from  America  who  have  been 
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active  there  during  that  time  have  been  persons  of  exceptional 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The  magnitude  of  their 
task  has  not  dismayed  them,  nor  has  the  long  wait  for  com¬ 
mensurate  results  daunted  them.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
imperative,  however,  that  more  workers  be  interested  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  that  they  be  given  training  in  the  various  phases  of 
the  work  expected  of  them,  and  that  some  even  should  specialize 
in  sociology,  or  vocational  training,  or  in  the  study  of  racial 
traits  by  means  of  which  Jamaicans  can  be  helped  to  work  out 
their  own  form  of  religious  expression,  to  make  creative  use 
of  their  innate  musical  and  artistic  gifts,  and  to  evolve  their 
own  interpretation  of  Christian  living.  Jamaica  has  proved 
to  the  world  that  different  races  can  live  together  amicably. 
She  may  have  other  contributions  to  make  to  the  world  family. 


WORKERS  IN  JAMAICA 


Evi  Sharpless  _  1  881-1  887 

Jesse  Townsend  _ 1883-1  887 

Elizabeth  Townsend  _ 1  883-1887 

John  C.  Hiatt _ 1886-1  887 

Esther  A.  Hiatt _ 1  886-1  887 

Josiah  Dillon  _ 1887-1889 

William  E.  Green _ 1886-1888 

"Naomi  George _ 1888-1893 

Mary  Dillon _ 1888-  6?) 

Jesse  C.  George _ 1  8 8 9  -  (  ? ) 

*  Arthur  H.  Swift _ 1889-1909 

Gilbert  L.  Farr _ 1891-1903 

Helen  M.  Farr _ 1892-1913 

Arthur  B.  Farr _ 1892-1  897 

Anna  M.  Farr _ 1892-1903 

H.  Alma  Swift _ 1  893-1934 

Georgie  Griffith  _ 1895-1900 

Rufus  Garrett _ 1895-1895 

Mary  E.  White  _ 1895- 

*Sarah  B.  Andrews  _ 1896-1898 

Charles  White  _ 1897-1898 

Nellie  White _ 1897-1898 

Gertrude  Marriage  _ 1897-1900 

Alsina  M.  Andrews _ 1897- 

Florence  Baker _ 1899-1902 
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Sada  F.  Stanley _ 1900- 

Mary  E.  Allen _ 1900-1922 

Milton  Kenworthy _ 1901-1903 

Neita  Kenworthy _ 1901-1903 

Jefferson  W.  Ford _ 1901-1913 

Leah  Scoltock _ 1903-1910 

Alice  I.  Kennedy _ 1903- 

Albert  Courtney _ 1903-1905 

Ola  Courtney _ 1903-1905 

Elam  Henderson _ 1909-1910 

Elda  Henderson  _ 1909-1910 

Anna  C.  Sherman _ 1911-1913 

Eva  H.  Allen _ 1912-1913 

Wendell  G.  Farr  1912-1918 

Faye  F.  Farr  .  1914-1918 

Jennie  M.  Hoover _ 1914-1929 

Lora  P.  Arms _ 1915-1934 

Milo  S.  Hinckle _ 1917-1922 

Addie  M.  Hinckle  .  1917-1922 

Gladys  Smith  M918-1923 

Lillian  E.  Hayes _ 1921-1922 

Milo  S.  Hinckle _ 1924-1925 

Addie  M.  Hinckle _ 1924-1925 

*  Jessie  L.  Hoover  1925-1927 

'Alta  Hoover  _ _ 1925-1934 

H.  Paul  Michener  1928-1933 

Margaret  H.  Michener _  1928-1933 

Florence  M.  Smith _  _ 1928- 

Robert  E.  Cope _  1932-1934 

Ardelle  F.  Cope  1932-1  934 

Martha  White  Miller  19  3  3-  1938 

Frederick  F.  Nixon _  _ 1935-1940 

Erna  O.  Nixon _  1935-1940 

Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews  (Six  Months) _  _1937 

Bertha  Andrews  (Six  Months)  _  19  37 

Harry  A.  Wellons  __  1938- 

Esther  L.  Wellons _  _ 19  38- 

Myra  B.  Binford  __  _ 1940- 

Wendell  G.  Farr  .  1943- 

Faye  F.  Farr  194  3- 

*Died  on  field. 
t Volunteer  worker. 
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